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N. £E. FARMER with its lean and lengthened visage, puts on its stay there. I will awaken no painful recollections 
* cowl, and comes upon the green, and tells the boys | by alluding to the irresistible seductions which 


AN 
Delivered before the 
men and Manufactu 

Show, Oct. 2, pa, 

missioner for the Agricultural arti of the 

Published in the N. E. Farmer by request. 
Farmers of Midd!esex and Feilow Citizens: 

Agriculture is the theme of this oceasiun. You 
expect me to speak of it. It is for this.reason you 
have honored me with an invitation to address you. 
Possibly I may speak of it with some measure of 
enthusiasm. My sense of its importance, in vari- 
ous respects, cannot be increased. I you 
to hear patiently and judge with candor. It would 
appear like affectation if | should pretend to any 
diffidence in speaking on this subject; but be- 
lieve me, [ am not wanting in a just sense of my 
own deficiencies, nor in the respect 
to the intelligent 

The cultivation of the earth 
business. He was formed for labor. 
indispensable and inevitable vondition of his health, 


ADDRESS 
Middlesex Soci iy yr Husband- 
at ther vlanual C 


ane 
Ss, Tikit 
2 Ty . 
4 Henry 


Couman, Coin 
Slat ° 


entreat 


which is due 
audience whom I address. 

duty and 
Labor isthe 


is men’s 


his bodily and mental health, his physical, intellec- |! 
repre- | 
this makes the plant wither; and renders every ex- 
ertion painful. 
‘selves to speak of labor as an evil, and to 
‘rest and ease as a great boon. We compassionate.| 


tual, mora! energy and vigor. Some have 
sented the love of ease and as a natural 
instinct. It is no more natural than the love of la- 
bor and action. Properiy speaking, it is mot su 
natural ; and that we easily slide into habits of in- 


repose 


dulgence and indolence, is the fault of education, | 


of false sentiments concerning the hardships of Ja- 
bor and the value of repose, of vicious cockering in 


our childhood, and sometimes of the exaction of Ja- | 
'so large a portion of the community evade their | Se!f-complacency of any of them; but you might 


bor beyond our power, and to an excess which 
makes it painful. Every young «animal, the human | 
as well as the brute animal, finds his chief pleasure | 
in the exercise of his limbs, the ex 
lungs, and the full display of all his senses and fac- 
ulties. 


spansion of his 


wrestle. His mind wakes with his body. He is | 
full of thought. He pants with curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness. His imagination gathers its golden 


treasures every where, from field and roadside, 


from hill and valley, from the depths of the sea and 


the profounder depths of the azure ocean in which | 


he floats. ‘the beams of light bear him from sun 
to moon, from moon to stars. Nothing satisfies 
him. His mind never cries “enough.” He pene- 
trates into the third heavens ; and explores a uii- 
verse, on the gossamer wings of thought. 
muscles having once tried their strength, acquire | 
continually increased power, and find relief only in 
exercise. Soit is with the mind: There is be- 
tween them an electrical sympathy, the chain of | 
which cannot be broken. It would continue so 
through life, until the light began to flicker in its 
socket, if we did not undertake, as we sometiines 
call it, to amend nature, but more properly, to defy 
and outrage her. We begin by repressing the vi- 
vacity of youth and childhood, and utter our solemn | 
rules of decency and order, as though not a m stion | 


must be made, unless made in the precise line or brilliant language of oriental poetry, as the golden| condition for use. 
Then fanaticism, ! infancy of the human race. 


angle or periphery of authority. 


| disdained. 


He delights to run, to leap, to dance, to 


The | 


and girls buoyant in the joy Mf life and yo ith, that 
sin to play and dance. 


it is a mortal Why does 
Nl them 


ind play; and clip the wings of the birds; and si 


he not go to the lambs, and not to skip} 


‘nce the busy hum of the insect tribe, rioting with 
and thus proclaim- | 
Then. too, we 


frame, and | 


| 


ecstacy in the joy of existence, 
ing the beneficence of the Creator! 
begin the work of improving the human 
cramp it with ligatures and bandages and clo, 

rt of the muscles 


which render every healthful eff 
mnciled us to | 


almost agonizing, until use has ree 
this vile durance; and distort the joints and repress | 
the rushing tide of the blood, and derange the pul- 

sations of the heart. The 
peculiar discipline, and with them the 
compressed and 


feebler sex require 
miirac ulous 
achinery of digestion is to be 


crowded into the smallest space possible, and the 
its ron armor, {ike a chicken 


trussed for the spit, that respiration I] 


, 


body 


cased so tight in 





becomes all | 


but impossible; and the spine is so crooked and | 
twisted that an upright woman ts hardly to be found | 
in the community ; and then with a nonchalance and | 
neffably ridiculous, we cal! the 
This incapacitates 


muscular energy ;| 


a scli-complacency i 
limping Chinese barbarians! 
us for labor; this destroys all 
accustom ot 1r-| 
talk of | 


Then, likewise, we 


the laborer. We pity his conditionas severe. We} | 
look upon labor as vulgar, and te be dreaded and | 
Then labor | 


It is the more severe and oppressive, because 


, likewise, much of is se- 


vere, 


obligations and do nothing, but consume the fruits 


| of labor, excepting that with gracious condescen. 
sion, not to say, more properly, with insufferable 
arrogance, they boast of their philanthropy 
charity in patronizing labor, by 
dustrious classes to administer 
tand dissipations, and then paying them out of their | 


permitting the in- | 
to their pleasures 


;own earnings for these services. The fill-horses 
| do the work; they bear the weight; they start the | 


load; they hold back; while many, like the for- 
ward horses in tle team, wear the bells and wave 
|the nodding plume; and amble and prance this 
way and the other; but take good care not to rub 


‘their sides with the traces, and do not move an 
| ounce. 
In the beautiful allegory of Genesis, man is rep- 
|resented as having been placed in a garden, redo- 
| lent with spicy perfumes, and filled with every lux- 
ury which could regale or entrance the senses and 
charm the in agination, The velvet couch of green 
'sward to recline upon; the gurgling brook to war- 
| ble his lullaby ; the shaded bower to protect him 
| from the noontide sun; days unclouded by tem- 
| pests; nights peaceful, serene, and spangled ; and 
|the earth pouring out its richest treasures, and 
scarcely demanding that he should stretch out his 
hands to gather them. This is portrayed in the 





But man could not 


ifeminacy under such 


| bread which sust 


; nity 
j Mai} 
jand speculators; all the 


and 


tempted hin by an inexcusable disobedience, to 


forfeit all this luxury and delight. 1 would offend 
no man’s prejudices ; but | understand this as the 
| language of poctry, and suited to point a most im- 
| portant moral. It isevident that man could not en- 


sunk into ef- 
Therefore it 


Paradise, 


4 ' j 
dure this condition Ile would have 


h indulgence 
was that the Creator expelled him from 
and 


brow, So 


‘ ae . , 1 
end sent him out to till and to dress the earth, 
1 


) get his bread by the 


tc sweat of his 
long as his nature 


is what it is, the divine Provi- 

idence could not have ordained for hima greater 
| benefaction. 

he cultivation of the earth, therefore, is man’s 


duty and business ; made so by his constitution ; by 


the necessities of his con lition ;and by the appoint- 
Let us not complain of it. 


ment of his Creator. 


| Let us thank God, for we have great reason to 
thank him, that it isso. Ifwen complain, let 
us complain as we incy with the b reason, of ev- 


ery institution, sentiment, custom i and the 
world is full of tuem, which prevent wr interferes 
with this great law of his being, es 

The earth, then, was given to man ‘to cultivate. 
It must be cultivated or he must perish. All the 
ains him comes from the earth, and 
from no where else. All the clothes which 
wears come from the earth, and from no where else, 


The various professions and occupations in societ¥*” 


arrogate to themselves a great importance and an 
| extraordinary and exclusive utility. What a dust 
we make, said the fly, as xe whirled round upon 
the cart-wheel! We should be sorry to disturb the 


e stinguieh all the commercial] and trading commu- 
to-morrow; all the mercharts, and bankers, 
learned orofessions ; all 
fancy and ornamental professions and opera- 
| tive s: and the world conld get on without them. 
But without the cultivation of the earth, the whole 
race of man must become extinct. 
| Look next at agriculture as the source of wealth. 
| We shall not now entertain the discussion as to 
what constitutes wealth. We shall not undertake 
to consider the position, that agriculture is the only 
producer of wealth. Both these positions, howev- 
er, are more nearly true than most persons would 
be perhaps at first willing to admit. These posi- 
true of labor, though not ex- 


the 


| 
/ 
! 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| tions are indeed fully t 
clusively of agricultural labor. 

We admit that all may be called wealth which a 
man can appropriate to his necessities, to his uses, 
| to his comfort, to his pleasure, to his improvement, 
or to his ornament. These several ends give a dif- 
ferent comparative or relative value to different 
substances. Their value is also affected by their 
scarcity, or the difficulty or the ease of obtaining 
them, and the profusion in which they may be pro- 
duced. We admit, likewise, that many of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture require, besides the labor of 
production, much other labor to bring them into a 
The manufacturer, therefore, 


from the turnspit at the fire, to the most delicate 
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plies a needle in fineness almost rivaling a pencil |ealculatious can be. But when these promises to) 
of light; to the chemist, who examines the various | pay are once made, who is to pay them? If they | 
soils and manures in his crucibles and filters, and | are ever paid at all, it must be by the hand of pro | 
explains their needs and uses ; to the mathemati- | ductive labor—by the products of the field or tl + 
cian, who points out to the farmer in respect to the | sea. If productive labor does not make them good, 
mould-board of his plough the precise angle of in-| they will never be good for any thing. Every bill 
cidence or flexion by which the sod may be elevated of credit that is issued is an assessment upon the | 
and turned over with the least power of draught, | industry of the country. It would have been well 
and placed in the position in which it is desirable it | for the public had they seen this before they in- | 
should be laid, so as to expose the greatest amount | curred the tremendous losses which they have al- | 
of surface to the light and air; and to the philoso- | ready suffered. It would be well ifthey could see | 
pher, who calculates the planetary changes, and in- it now in season to guard, as_ well as they may, 
structs the farmer as to the times and seasons of | against the tremendous explosions which must ac- 
his various operations—all may be considered joint | company the extravagance and reckless extension 
laborers in producing the means of subsistence and of a system fraught with innumerable evils to the 
in fitting them for the use of man. _ honest industry of the country, and adapted to frame 
But none of these considerations affect the fun-| the profligate idler’s palace out of the laborer’s 
damental position that agriculture is the great source | bones! 
of wealth, of individual and of national wealth and} — But when will men learn. any thing from expe- 


power. Look around you, and of the things which | rience 2 What we call the public is a long-eared 
Pa ; ; 

you call your own, which you use, which minister | animal. The crafty understand him. They go in. 

to your pleasures or your comfort, what a vast pro- ‘to the pasture with their measure of oats, the same 


portion of them are the direct products of agricul. decoy which has canght many silly animals before 





‘ture. Look at your tables, and what is there that! him, and shake it before his eyes, holding the bri-' 


you eat or drink, save the simple beverage of na-| dje behind their backs, and coming up the blind, 
ture, which does not come from the field? Look at| side of him, before he can touch his nose to the | 


. : - rig 
your dress, and what article either of comfort or or-| grain he finds the bitsin his mouth. Then it is all | 


— wee we 


, AF a. ‘ . > . i talents les ; 3 
worker of lace, who, in her exquisite workmanship, | which are as certain as any thing future in human | what 9 boundless profusion does she compensate 


the labors of industry and skill! What marvellous 
products does she pour out, in fifties, in hundreds, 
in thousands! The product of a single grain of 
wheat in a single season, was ascertained to be 
21,100 ears, measu-ing three pecks and three quar, 
ters of grain, and producing no less than 576,840 
kernels. What instrument secondary to the Al- 
mighty agent, is a creator like agriculture? and 
what is all the real, substantial, useful wealth of 


the community but its products? The agriculture 


of a country is the great source of its riches, and 
the right arm of its power. 

Consider agriculture as a profession or occupa- 
tion. I do not wish to speak invidiously of any of 
the occupations which society permits. I arrogate 
to myself the keeping of no fnan’s conscience ; it is 
employment enough for each man to take care of 


/hisown, There are men living without any occu- 


pation whatever, Js this honorable? Is it an 
honest mode of living? I would not ruffle, even 


with a feather, the smooth waters of this day’s fes- 


tivity ; and therefore I shal! not say what I think 
of such a life as this, There are nen who live up- 
on the vices and corruptions of other men; vices 
and corruptions which they themselves help first to 
produce. These are the carrion birds of society, 
to whom the more putrid the carcase of their vic- 


nament, of ne ity or use, which is not the direct 
product of 
bright, so fiffso beautiful, so brilliant, in its chang- 
ing colors reflesting the gorgeousness of an autum- 
nal eunset, and the plaited straw of the most exqui- 
site fineness and finish; and even the paper of your 
books, radiant with the visions of the imagination, 
or beaming and burning with the flashes of genius 
and eloquence, what are all these but the products 
of agriculture? Ah, indeed, how is philosophy it- 
self to subsist, how isthe machinery of thought to 
go on, how is eloquence itself to pour forth its gush- 
ing and blazing torrents, without the products of 
the earth ? 





What constitutes national wealth? What are | 
commerce and trade and manufactures all concern- | 
ed with but the products of the field? A_ single 
article of the produce of southern agriculture is ra- | 
ted this year at 80,000,000 of dollars. But vast as 
this value of the cotton crop may seem, it is little 
compared with the value of the wheat and the corn | 
crop, and the amount of vegetables and grasses, of | 
dairy produce and of pork and beef and wool that | 
are required and produced for the use and trade of | 
the country. It is impossible to come at any exact 


over ; and he must take patiently the whip, which 


- . . 7 : | 
culture? Even the silken fabric, 80) sometimes at every stroke brings blood, if he at- | 


tempts by rearing or kicking to throw his rider. 


‘The manufactures lean upon agriculture as their 
main support. Who turns these thousand spinning 
jennies, in gyrations which no other Jennie, not 
evena Vestris or Celeste, could ever dream of ri- 
valling? Who moves the power wheel, the mighty 
mammoth, which revolves in thundering circies in 
his subterranean cave, hoary with the glittering 
jewels that trickle from his crown, and pour them- 


selves down his sides? It is his noble sister; the | 
elder sister of the household of industry, Agriculture | 


—without whose aid and bounty all the operations 
of the family must cease at once. 


Take that most beautiful ofall artificial creations, 


the combination of the noblest triumphs of human 
art, that magnificent sea-bird, a gallant ship, with 
her wings spread to the favoring gales, floating in 
silent majesty over the crested wave, dashing the 
glittering gems from her sides, now calmly mount- 


ing the heaving surges, and now gracefully plung- | 


ing into the azure valleys, fearless alike whether 


| the zephyrs make her masts their lute, and utter. 


| tim becomes, the more and the sweeter the gust 
with which they seem to hover round it. Need 
avy thing be said of professions which require, as 
their inevitable price, the sacrifice of what ought to 
| be far dearer to a man than his life, I mean his 
_ self-respect, his conscience, his moral nature and 
| dignity? There are professions in society whose 
| tendency is to absorb the whole soul in the pursuit 
of mere pecuniary gain. ‘there are professions 
which tax all the powers of body and mind to min- 
ister to mere frivolity, show, fashion, and parade, 
There are professions and occupations, where days 
and nights are dragged out in never-ending toil, in 
the noisy streets or the subterranean hiding places 
and vaults of cities, where the glorious sunrising 
}and sunsetting are never seen; and where the 
balmy air of heaven, as it sweeps over the green 
_and dewy fields, is never breathed; but only pes- 
tilential vapors of a thousand commingled and de- 
testable odors. There are professions called learn- 
/ed and honorable professions, too often the objects 
of a mistaken envy ; for they are full of headaches 
and heartaches; of feverish days and sleepless 
nights ; of sorrowing bosoms and throbbing tem- 
ples; and deeply cankered and poisoned by ava- 


estimate of these matters; but every individual may | their sweetest notes among her strings, or whether | rice, and envy, and ambition, and the lust of power, 
approach an estimate by considering what is the | the tempest, pouring its violence among them, cau-! and the hatred of competition, and the chagrin of 
expense of cotton to him in the year, compared | ses her spreading wings to echo and re-echo its | disappointment; and the countless evils which that 


with other expenses incidenta] to his clothing and 


subsistence. 


voices of thunder—look, I say, at this beautiful, this 


| grand object, when she Jeaves your port to explore | 


inexorable and capricious tyrant, public opinion, 
whose bond slaves they are and must be, has al- 


! . 
We have, it is true, in modern times invented | ™@?Y trackless sea, and to carry your sympathies | ways at hand to pour out of his Pandora’s box. 


: nop 
: . ) ) yO ow 
another mode of imcreasing national wealth, and | '®t° lands many a sun’s journey from your own, and | 


that is by the creation of bills of credit, bank notes, | 
promises to pay.—Many of us are simple enough | 
to believe that we grow rich just in proportion as | 
we multiply and ean circulate these promises to | 
pay. Now, I admit, that to a certain extent and! 
within rigid limits this may be a wholesome opera- | 


ask yourself, what are her timbers, her masts, her 
sails, her ropes, her supplies, her cargo—but the 
products of agriculture ? and how could they who 
build, and they who load, and they who navigate 
her, live a day without these products ? 


Agriculture, under God, isacreator, She speaks 


Physic is an uncertain practice, where few can 
tell whether they kill or cure; where doubts hover 
in thick clouds over the reflecting mind; where as 
experience increases, distrust of oue’s own skill and 
the power of medicine itself ircreases ; where un- 
| corrupted modesty and incorruptible integrity shall 
| often go feeless, when quackery shall change its 


tion; but is it any actual increase of wealth ? Does and it is done. She stretches her mighty wand | labelled and gilded pill-box into a coach and four; 
8 man grow rich in proportion as he multiplies his | over the earth, and countless beautiful and glorious | and where to be an « Indian doctor,” or a “blind 
promissory notes of hind? In private life, this | forms rise at her bidding. She casts the seed into | doctor,” or a “rain water doctor,” or to be an old 
would be deemed an Irish way of getting rich; ia| the ground ; perhaps it is the least of seeds; but) woman and descended from the seventh son of some 
associations it does not differ from this. I mean | see how soon it becomes a tree, and its branches | seventh son, or, better still, not to have been born 
where it is mere credit; not resting upon actual | @re glittering and pendant with fruit. What amaz-/ at all, and to have had neither father nor mother, 


accumulations, nor based upon prospective results, | ing miracles does she work before oureyes! With | byt perhaps to have come into the world as was 


j 
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said of one, “ by the force of vegetation,”* is likely 
to prove a better introduction to a wide and suc- 
cessful and profitable practice, than to have spent 


days and nights and months and years in’ studying | 
the human frame, in watching the aspects and pro- | 
gress of diseases, and gathering knowledge and | 


skill in the painful and disgusting but benevolent 
and useful offices of dissecting rooms and hospitals. 

Law is a profession full of study and Jabor, of 
perplexing difficulties and subtleties, which are sore 
entanglements to the conscience ; busied, in too 


many cases, about little else than the chicaneries | 


and vices and tricks and crimes of the unprincipled 
and profligate ; where a man sells himself to his 
client—perhaps the greatest villain unhung-—-soul 
and body; and where, after he has committed him- 
self to his cause, it must be his great business to 
study what advantage he can take of his adversary ; 
or to creep stealthily in the dark and see if his op- 


ponent has left his garden gate open or his door, 
unlatched ; or if perchance he hes dropt asleep on | 


the edge of a precipice, that whether innocent or 
blameable, he may shove him over ; and then, if by 
any art or skill he can untie the net or break the 
meshes of the snare in wh'cn his client, whose 
name he knows is Legion, is caught, and set hin 
free again to prey upon society—why then he his 
done only his duty; if such a course, by any honest 
rule of morals, can be dignified with the sacred 
name of duty. 

What shall we say of theology, ! mean sectarian 
theology ; for a minister must be sectarian or parti- 
san, or he will have few friends. Secturian theolo- 
gy is generally a muddy pool, where the deeper 


one plunges the thicker it becomes, until perhaps | 


he loses himself in the bathos of metaphysical subtle- 
ty and jargon. Here, if a man is simple-hearted, 
and frank and cheerful and playful, and does not 
go about in the world with the face of one who has 
just risen in his grave clothes, and when you offer 
to shake hands with him, does not deem it necessa- 
ry to prove his dignity by putting into your warm 
grasp a bundle of icicles, people wil] say he is not 
serious ; and when Sunday comes, before he can 
preach, like an honest man, on righteousness, tem- 
perance, or judgment to come, perhaps he must ]ook 
out of his window at the vane of his church and 
see which way his people have determined the 
wind shell blow that day ; or else, if he is not John 
Rogersized, his crying children shall have no imore 
bread and milk from that magnanimous people. I 
ask, what attractions has such a profession, thus 
servilely dependent on popular caprice, likely to 
have with an honest and independent mind ? 

What shall we say of politics as a profession ?— 
a game full of uncertainties; where to-day men 
shout hos inna, and to-morrow there is none so vile 
as to do you reverence ;—where in general all is as 
heartless and hollow as heartless and hollow can 
be; where every man is for himself, or for the pub- 
lic, if the public is for him,—and where, in the race 
of competition, like shipwrecked sailors in a storm, 
they will shove their own friends and companions 





“The following is an inscription on a gravestone of a 
man much esteemed by his neighbors, in Edgartown, 
Mass , which shows that there is no limit to the eccen- 
tricities of the human miu We cannot say much for 
the poetry: of the sentiment we say nothing. It was in- 
scribed upon it by a direction in his will, and made indis- 
pensable upon his heirs. 

“* By the force of vegetation 
I was brought to life and action. 
When life and action that shall cease 
i shall return to the same source.”’ 


| from the same floating fragment, if in any respect 
| they endanger or impede their own arrival at the 
shore; where men, however honorable their purpo- 


ses,and high-minded and upright their conduct, 
must come before the public as a target to be pelt- 
ed and shot at with missiles as vile as those who 
}send them; and where if you break or slip the 
collar of party, though it may chafe your neck so 
badly, that “the iron enters tnto your soul,’ then 


‘the hounds are unleashed upon you, and will hunt 
you to the death without favor or pity. 

The profession of agriculture bears with it none 
of these evils. 


God, it is the man who has brought that bread out 
ofthe earth by his own honest industry. It is can- 


kered by no fraud—itis wet by no tears—it is, 


stained with no blood. The profession of agricul- 
ture brings with it none of (hose agitating passions 


j 


| . . . * 
enjoyivent even of the common blessings of life. 


The profession of agriculture presents few tempta- 


| tions to vicious indulgence, 1nd removes a may | 
| from those seductions by which too often in other | 


peew: 
| situations, health and character and peace are sac- 


jrificed. The profession of agriculture is favorable 


‘to health, and to long life, to habits of industry and | 


frugality, temperance and self-government, to the 
cultivation of the domestic virtues, and to the calin 
and delicious enjoyment of domestic pleasures in 
| all their purity and fulness, 

Allow me to speak of agriculture in the next 
place in its aspect of utility and beneficence. In 
| this respect, as far as its power extends, no profes- 
| sion goes before it. The man who does what he 
/can to multiply the productions of the earth, labors 
most effectually at the advancement of the general 
welfare and comfort. The more bread, the more 
meat, the more wool, the more flax are raised, so 
are the necessary supplies of life cheapened, and 
the more comfortably are the poor fed and clothed 
and lodged and sheltered; the more are early mar- 
riages promoted ; and then the more are the ties of 
social life strengthened; the more are the domes- 
tic virtues, the virtues of al] others most conducive 
to man’s happiness and his mora) improvement, 
formed and encouraged. 

What a means of imparting pleasure is an im- 
proved agriculture. How many charming exam- 
ples present themselves among us of improvements 
which every eye gazes upon with unmingled de- 
light. Let a mau according to his power, take his 
ten, his twenty, his fifty, his hundred acres. Let 
him comb the hair and wash the face of nature.— 
Let him subdue, clear, cultivate, enrich, embellish 
it. Let him smooth the rough places, and drain the 
wet, and fill up the sunken, and enrich the barren. 
Let him enclose it with a neat and substantial fence. 
Let him line its borders and roadsides with orna- 


with vines and fruits. 
wave with their golden harvests, and let his hills be 
covered with the herds, rejoicing in the fulness 
with which his labors, under the blessing of God, 
have spread their table, and who, when he goes a- 
mong them, hasten from al! sides to meet him, and 
gratefully recognise in him a friend and benefactor, 
and lick the hand which is accustomed to feed and 
fondle them. Here now let us see the neatly paint- 
ed cottage with its greenshades, its piazzas trellised 
with vines, its sides covered with the spreading elin 
or the flowering acacia, with here and there the 
, beautiful fir to shade the picture, and the mountain 





If there lives the man who may eat | 
his bread with a conscience at peace with man «nd | 


which are fatal to peace, to satisfaction, or to the. 


mental trees, and let him stock every proper part | 
Let his fields and meadows. 


ash, showing its rich clusters of crimson fruit among 
the deep green foliage, and the smooth and verdant 
lawn, stretching its soft and beautiful carpet in the 
front view ; then look again, and see the parents at 
the Cluse o day, resting from their labors and en- 
joying the calin evening, with the pledges of mutual 
and devoted affection rioting before them in all the 
buoyancy of youthful innocence and delight; and 
ifat such an hour az this, you can hear the hymn 
of grateful praise rising from this humble abode of 
‘peace and love, and its charming notes mingling 
lw ith the music of the gurgling brook that flows near 
by, or broken by the occasional shrill and hollow 
notes of the gentle and fearless birds, which deem 
themselves k ving members of this loving house- 
hold,—if then, whether traveller or sojourner, your 
heart is not touched with this charming and not unu- 
sual picture of rural felicity, cease to call yourself 
‘aman. If still yon sigh for the bustle and the 
noise and the confinement of the city, with its im- 
pure water, with its offensive odors, with its despi- 
cable affectations, with its heartless formalities, 
with its violent excitements, with its midnight fes- 
tivities, with its utter destitution of sympathy, with 
| its low estimate of human life, with its squalid pov- 
erty, its multiplied forms of wretchedness and crime, 
its pride, its vanity, its ambition, its pomp, its ser- 
vility ; then go back into your gilded prison-house, 
and to pleasures which an uncorrupted and refined 
taste, accustomed to drink in the free air of heaven, 
/and to appreciate its freshness, its purity and its 
‘salubrity, will find no occasion to covet or envy. 
|The man, who by his cultivation and good husband- 
ry presents such a picture to the passer-by, shal! he 
not be called a benefactor to the community? Has 
he not done much to improve and bless society by 
‘his example? Has he not built a monument to his 
‘own honor, more eloquent than the sculptured mar- 
| ble ? 
| I have already anticipated, in some measure, 
|much that I designed to say of agriculture as mat- 
ter of taste and of science; and of the profession of 
‘agriculture in its moral and religious character.— 
' As matter of science and as concerned directly with 
the profoundest intellectual investigations, I knuw 
‘few pursuits of practical life that should take a 
higher rank. Botany, geology, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, in all its departments, vegetable physi- 
ology, comparative anatomy, the propagation of 
fruits, the improvement of plants and animals, the 
changes of the nature of plants by art, the habits of 
‘animals, of birds, insects and reptiles, the influen- 
‘ces of meteorological changes, the mechanical con- 
struction of implements of husbandry, the influence 
of other arts upon the rural arts, the political econo- 
my of agriculture, agricultural education, agricul- 
tural improvement, are all matters of science, all 
having a direct bearing upon, and an immediate 
| affinity with agri@:lture. The art must remain in 
‘its infancy until all these subjects of science are 
studied and applied in their connexion with it. 

As matter of taste agriculture presents scope and 
| dernand for the exercise of the most refined senti- 
ments, The farm offers a field for the embellish- 
ments of taste in the construction of buildings, in 
the laying out of grounds, in the leading of water 
courses, in the arrangement of the garden, in the 
| planting of trees, in the cultivation of flowers, so as 
‘to combine and embody the highest efforts of the 
graphic art. As yet ornamental farming has made 
little progréss among us. In Europe it has be- 
come a study and has engaged the attention of 
some of the brightest intellects. Your own county 
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presents alinost the only examples in New England ly ; and to those who are accustomed to hear of an 


where it has been attempted on an enlarged and 
liberal scale; and the munificent proprietor* of one 
of these beautiful establishments has set an exam- 
ple of tasteful embellishment, which thongh it can 
be followed, if followed at all, only at a very hum- 


ble distance by the great body of our farmers, has | 


already imparted a large amount of gratification to 
the crowds who have been permitted to visit these 
highly improved grounds; and cannot fail to exert 
a beneficent influence upon the public taste, and ex- 
tend its effects far and wide. though the sources of 
this influence may not be always directly traced.— 
Wealth cannot purchase for itself cheaper or far- 
ther reaching or less exclusive means of benefi- 
cence than in these rural embellishments, which 
bring a double compensation in that the more they 
are enjoyed by others, the greater the pleasure 
which the liberal owner himself finds in them. 

Of the moral and religious influences of agricul- 
ture, I have left myself but little space to speak. 
Certainly if there be any thing suited to impress 
the mind with the sentiment of its dependence up- 
on a divine Providence, if there be any thing to 
make man feel the presence of God near him and 
always with him, if there be any thing to reveal to 
man the wide spread and unstinted bounty of heav- 
en, it is the operations and the results ef agricul- 
ture. 

What an humble ministry is that which man per- 
forms in the cultivation of the earth ; and yet what 
wonders follow the exertion of that humble agency ! 
Who can remark the changing seasons, the miracu- 
lous influences of dew and frost, of heat and light, 
of rain and snow; who can watch the germination 
of the seed and trace the progress of vegetation, 
from the bursting of the dry kernel to the gathering 
of the ripened sheaf; who can remark the infinite 
multitudes of animated existences, and the diversi- 
ties of their form, organization and condition, all 
sustained by the products of the field; who can 
reflect upon that bounty which takes care of all, 
and from the products of the earth daily spreads a 
repast for every thing that lives, so that not one is 
sent empty away; who can see al] this, and fail to 
lift up his soul, with grateful adoration, to an all 
present but invisiblé Benefactor, and sce ‘*God in 
all and all in God.” 

Such, my respected audience, are some general 
remarks which I have taken leave to address to you 
as not inappropriate to the occasion on which we 
have assembled. They are perhaps less practical 
than you may have felt a right to expect; but I 
shall have other opportunities of supplying this de- 
ficiency. I might have illustrated them by facts 
and examples withont number, but T have already, 
I fear, occupied too much of your time. [| wish 
most earnestly that by any efforts of mine I could 
produce, especially with the young, a higher appre- 
ciation of the honor of the profession, and of the 
value and dignity of agriculture as an art and a 
science. 








independent estate coming as the profits of a single 
voyage ora single speculation, and to those who 
choose only to reckon by their tens and their fifties 
and their hundreds of thousands, agriculture must 
be looked upon with disdain. Yet agriculture in 
New England, in instances which every where meet 
our observation, is the source of an ample and com- 


of a competence and independence in advanced life | 
as certain and sufficient as a well disciplined mind | 
can desire. 

The profession of agriculture is often contemned | 
as vulgar 
but it has no necessary or essential connexion with | 


| 
} 


it. Much has been done to get rid of the vulgari- | 


ty which has been too justly complained of with) 
farmers by getting rid of those filthy, useless, and 


/and honor the cultivator of the soil. 
\fortable subsistence, and as ofien the foundation | 


detestable habits, tobacco chewing and smoking and + 


rum drinking. 


The general improvement which | 


taste. You have met here to-day to celebrate the 
innocent festivities of these beautiful arts ; and to 
bring offerings of the rich fruits and the gay flowers 
of your cultivation to that Gracious Being, who has 
most signally blessed us in our gardens and fields. 
Thank him from your hearts for his wonderful, 
ceaseless, and unstinted bounty. Speed the plough 
Let every 
blessing upon your labors attach you the more 
strongly to your homes; and remember that the 
best return we can make for the extraordinary be- 


/neficence which distinguishes our condition, is to 


enjoy with innocence, to improve with diligence, 


Vulgarity is too often its concomitant, /and to impart with liberality. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE INDIAN CORN CROP. 
Mr Eprror—In every country there is an adapta- 


ss i 2 . J ‘ 
has already taken place in the houses and premises | tion of soil and climate to some particular erops which 


of many farmers by the disuse of these vile articles 
is great, and in the interior every where percepti- 
ble. May the great revolution go on in improving 
and elevating the character of our rural population. 

As education likewise advances, the character 
of farmers must become more respectable and hon- 
ored. Education is particularly important to the 
farmers, not merely as exalting their profession, as 
giving them the influence which as a class they 
ought to claim in the community; but especially as 
furnishing a needed and delightful resource in days 
when the labors of the field must be intermitted, 
and in the long evenings of winter. There is in 
truth no condition which among us affords a’ more 
favorable opportunity for intellectual improvement 
and cultivation. 

To the successful and happy pursuit of agricul- 
ture as a livelihood and profession, we must first of 
all things bring our desires within the healthful 
limits of sobriety, and acquire such habits of indus- 
try as shall make work a pleasure. When thus 
entered upon and pursued, no profession, no condi- 
tion of life affords, under the influence of sound 
judgment and religious principle, a fairer chance of 
earthly happiness, better opportunities of sound 
mental improvement, and a condition of more res- 
pectability. 

New England, our beloved New England, pre- 
sents the means of this rational rural felicity in 
rich profusion to all her sons and daughters, who 
will avail themselves of their advantages and per- 
form theirown part well. Its rough climate, though 
so often reproached, is in the highest degree favora- 
ble to labor and to inteilectual power and improve- 
ment. The condition of society in New England 
is full of advantages for rural enjoyment. May 
her children continue to love and honor her. 

Her soil is hard, but it may be made eminently 
productive, The winters are long, but the time of 
labor is in this way curtailed, and a better-opportu- 
nity presented for the cultivation of the social affec- 





| 


| 


may be cultivated with more certainty of success 
than any other crop. ‘The prosperity of the farmer 
very much depends on the selection of plants 
which are indigenous inthe country, or proved by 
long experience to prosper and mature in the soil 
and climate as the leading objects of his attention. 
In New England, too little attention has been 
given to this subject, and our agriculture, in many 
instances, like several other branches of business, 
has been carried on amid so rapid and expressive 


transitions in the objects of pursuit, that numbers ° 


have exhausted their capital, and without looking 
at all into the indiscretions of their course, have 
endeavored to cast all. the reproach on soil and 
climate ; ascribing to good mother earth all the 
whims of a capricious or avaricious step-mother. 
The proper remedy of this serious evil may be 
found in reflection, inquiry, and discussion. We 
anticipate highly beneficial results from the week- 
ly discussions in the State-House this winter, and 
have been particularly interested in that on the 
subject of Indian corn. We think this discussion 
of more than ordinary importance at the present 
time, because several unfavorable seaséns and 
some gales of wind have disheartened many of our 
farmers, and inclined them either to abandon the 
crop, or assign it a very subordinate and neglected 
place in the annual course of cropping. And, even 
soine professed theorists have in direct terms en- 
couraged! this neglect, saying, we had better at- 
tend to other crops, particularly in the vicinity of 
the city, and import our Indian corn. We have 
no patience with such recommendations, for we 
firmly believe there is no more occasion to import 
corn into Massachusetts tian there is to import 
granite, which we are annually sending in large 
quantities to distant states. We think the transi- 
tion course, which has produced most of our de- 
pressions and difficulties, is the moving cause of 
these vast importations of corn into this common- 
wealth, the aggregate amount of which no one can 


It has indeed smal! pecuniary advantages to com. | tions, the interchange of delightful sympathies, and | view without surprise, and some serious apprehen- 


mend it; yet it is not without its profits. It never 


| the general improvement of the mind. 


Her social | sions of the ultimate effects. 


In asserting that our 


refuses an ample compensation and an honorable institutions, her churches, her school-houses, and | soil is capable of producing, and that our farmers 
support to well-directed and intelligent labor, and the general advancement of education, all favor her | ought to raise all the Indian corn used in the state, 


exemplary sobriety and frugality. 
small but sure; and it is secure from those violent 
risks to which all commercial and trading pursuits 
are always exposed, and by which so many fail.— 





*John P. Cushing, Esq., of Watertown, Mass. 


| ager 





Its gains are | agricultural condition and progress. 


we are not presenting merely theoretic positions ; 


The mechanic arts in her borders have reached | we have that best kind of evidence, experience, in 


an extraordinary success. 


May the sister arts of| the case. 
iculture and horticulture still advance on her| 1802; it has been pursued ever since, almost ex- 
Fortunes in agriculture are not to be made sudden- | soil with the rapid strides of a few past years, un-|clusively by the aid of hired laborers. 
- | til every hill-top and every valley of her picturesque | the most disastrous year to the crop of Indian corn 
|territory is enriched and adorned by their skill and we have ever known, in imitation of neighbors, we 


Our agricultural course commenced in 


Till 1816, 
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had been in the habit of purchasing southern corn 
for animals, and to accommodate laborers. The 
impossibility of proceeding in the accustomed 


course during that year of scarcity ; the sufferings | 


witnessed, and in our view the unreasonable panic 
thet had seized the minds of so many farmers on 
the subject of planting corn, induced us to change 
the course of proceedint, Contrary to general 
impressions of propriety, we determined to plant 
more extensively, and apportion domestic animals 
to the amount ofcrops. We believe Providence and 
our own soil the surest sources of dependence. 
Success under the change far exceeded expectation ; 
domestic animals have been increased, laborers often 
compensated in native corn, and in some years con- 
siderable quantities sold for cash, Now ifso much 
can properly be done by a man who hires all his 
labor, should not the farmer who daily works with 
his own hands raise a surplusage of corn every 
year for the market ? 

Some reader may think those who hire their la- 


bor have generally other sources of income beside | 


the farm, and that the raising of corn after all is a 
using business. 


This was the confident opinion of some of our 


neighbors a few years since, and we were induced 
to put the thing to what we considered an unques- 
tionable test. We weighed the whole crop, allow- 
ing 75 Ibs. in the ear to make a bushel; we then 
estimated the corn at 75 cents per bushel, one 
fourth less than the value, and found without any 
consideration of the fodder, the corn in the crib 


would more than pay for all the labor bestowed on | 


the farm, and considerable was accomplished in 
that year of what we call permanent improvements, 
It was an unusually favorable season for corn. A 
similar result could not be reasonably expected in 
ina succession of years. At a just valuation, 


however, we are confident. Indian corn will prove | 


one of the most profitable crops to the farmer, more 
than nine tenths of the years in which it is planted, 

If the representation we have made of the 
importance end profit of a crop of Indian corn be 
in any measurejcorrect, the cultivation of this plant 
is a subject of great interest with farmers, and they 
should endeavor by interchanges in views, by in- 
quiry and reflection, to ascertain the best methods 
of culture, and by all the means within their power 
promote improvements in so good a work. We 
give some sketches of cur experience and practice, 
not on the idea that we have made advances beyond 
other cultivators, but rather as our acknowledgment 


borers to leave the fields after all the dressings level , corn. We are careful in the selections of the 


enough for mowing. ‘This has often been effected 
and without perceivable injury to the corn crop, 
Some dry seasons convinced us the practice of 
placing manure directly under the corn is wrong. 
Plants so manured, wilt much sooner under the 
influences of the sun, and when this effect is 
produced a suecession of weeks, there will seldom 
be much more than a crop of stalks, And even 
if no drought take place, it may be reasonul ly 
doubted whether a crop of corn will be at all in-| 
creased by planting directly on manure. ‘The in- | 
fluences of it when thus placed are manifestly the | 
greatest in the first of the season, when the corn | 
requires the least nourishment. At the time | 
/when the ears begin to form, and an abun- 
‘dance of food is wanted, the energies of the 


manure begiu to decline, and a large portion of | 
the ears set in the stalks never reach maturity. | 
Whenever manure is applied to this crop, it should | 
| be in such manner that the greatest influence of it 
will be felt in the last of the season. Evenly 
spread over the surface, and lightly covered with a 
harrow or cultivator, is probably as good an appli- 
cation of manure as we can make, without we submit 
|to the expense of a top dressing about the time of 
the third hoeing, which would be very efficacious. 
Were circumstances will admit of such a course, 
we think it best to make the land sufficiently rich 
two or three years before the corn is planted. 
| English mowing land, which has been liberally 
| dressed with compost manure a succession of sea- 


sons, is a favorable situation for corn, The sward 
should be turned over as evenly as possible, then 
\the new made surface thoroughly pulverized with 
|the harrow, cultivator, and roller; after these op- 
erations, the corn may be planted. ‘It will appear 
|rather feeble and unpromising when it first springs 
up, but will continually increase in vigor with the 
progress of the scason, and yield more bushels to 
the acre than we have ever obtained under any 
other management. 

We have supposed that manure furnishes too 
|much food for the corn in the early periods of its 
| growth ; in the language of farmers, forces it ; 


most perfectly matured corn for seed, and prefer 
taking from the most fruitful spires. 

In the management of the corn crop the last of 
the season, we lave established no uniform prac- 
tice ; In seasons of drought we sometimes take the 
top stalks to feed the stock ; when threatened with 
early autumnal frosts, we cut at the ground and 
stook the corn, We think it best when there is a 
fair prospect of favorable weather, to leave the 
crop in an untoutilated state to ripen in the field, 

Feb. 27, 1840. M. A, 


For the Fariec’s Cabinet. 
CAUSES OF DEGENERACY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 

* And God said, let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
tures after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of 
the earth after his kind; and it was so.” 

The instinct of all animals prompts them to se- 
lect the sweetest, the most nutritious, and the best 
pastlirage, leaving that which is coarse and sour, 
and particularly avoiding every thing which comes 
under the denonination of weeds. A constant re- 
petition of this procedure prevents the best descrip- 
tion of grasses from spreading and extending them- 
selves by means of their seeds which are prevented 
from ripening, while the weeds and inferior kinds of 
plants not offering a sufficient temptation to prompt 
their destruction, grow, flourish and ripen their 
seeds, which are annually dispersed, and give rise 
to new generations of their progeny. This is the 
cause of the running out of the finer and better 
kinds of herbage, and of their places being so co- 
piously supplied by pernicious and worthless intru- 
ders. Many people entertain a very erroneous 
opinion on this subject, and suppose that naturally 
there is a constant tendency to deterioration from 
good to bad, and from bad to that which is worse; 
when the fact is, that the good is carefully selected 
and consumed, and the bad suffered to remain un- 
molested to propagate their kind. One of the best 
remedies for this state of things is, to sow grass 
seed thick and of various kinds-on the same field, 
so as not to leave any unnecessary room for unwel- 





| when there is only the soil to feed the plants and 

|this has been made sufficiently rich, the food is 

‘evolved in an increasing ratio through the season, 
and an abundance of it is imparted at the critical 
period with corn. 

| Ifcorn be planted in hills, we think three feet 

| quite a sufficient distance in well prepared fields ; 


come guests; keep your table full of bidden guests, 
and fewer intraders will thrust themselves in a- 
mongst them. If the weeds were cut off or extir- 
| pated as they grow up, and not permitted to seed, 
jand the valuable grass protected so that it could 


propagate its kind, it would be found to maintain 
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% of the debt we owe those enlightened and patriotic but our success has been greater when the plant- jae ascendancy iad long as it could procure nutri- 
men, who have kindly favored the public with ac- |ing has been in drills, the rows tiree feet apart, jmnone to sustain it. 


counts of their practice. We began with planting jand the kernels in the rows about nine inches 
in hills three and a half or four feet apart each | Jt is attended with some difficulty to reconcile la- 
way. The corn was dropped on a shovel full of | borers to this method of cultivation, but after a 
barn manure, five kernels in a hill, with very little | few days it will become easy, and they will take 
attention to location. In dressing the corn, labor- | only a little more time in dressing an acre than 
ers were directed to draw the mould liberally to- they would in hills. And the product will be 
wards the plants; when the dressings were coin- | greater both in corn and fodder. 

pleted, each hill was nearly as large as a bushel. | At the first hoeing we pass a plough as near the 
All this was dene in accordance with general man- ‘lett hand row as possible, without disturbing the 
agement, and our first admonition of error was in plants, turning the mould from the corn; returning 
the effects of strong winds on the plants. ‘the | we pass it in the same manner by the next row, 


earth was raised nearly as high as the first joint of | forming a ridge between every two rows as high | 


the spire ; the wind operated with almost the pow- ‘as the plough will make. This the laborers leave 
er of the lever upon it, and in certain stages of the | yndisturbed, their business is to destroy weeds 
growth numerous spires were destroyed. The | that have sprung up, and loosen the mould round 
practice of forming large hills was gradually aban- | the spires of corn, At the subsequent hoeings the 
doned, and the benefits were so manifest both in cultivator is used, and in passing twice it effectu- 
the greater safety of the plants and their more vig- ally levels the ridge between the rows ; the hoe is 


orous growth, that we at length requested the la- used as at first, only to pulverize the earth near the 


Many farmers are constantly pursuing the same 
system with their stock which their stock is pursu- 
| img with their grass; selecting outthe best for con- 
| sumption or sale, and propagating from the more 
inferior or worthless specimens that remain; and 
lthe result is the same; a constant down-hill pro- 

gress, from bad to that which is worse; and hence 
| they very unsagely conclude that there is in the natu- 
ral progress of the animal and vegetable kingdom 
a constant and invariable tendency to degeneracy, 
|« Look nature through,” and you will see that like 
| begets like; and if the desire is to improve stock, 


| always propagate from the best and most perfect 
| specimens ; those that arrive at early maturity or 
‘take on fat most rapidly, or acquire the greatest 
‘value in the shortest time, being generally to be 
| preferred —The laws of nature are unchangeable; 
‘from bad comes bad, from good, good: according 
las thou sowest so shalt thou reap. Jacon. 
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POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 
Roxsury, Mass.. April, 3, 1840. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 
Dear Sin—In the last number of your valuable peri- 


odical, I noticed an article upon “ Poultry Management,” 
: | 
Some of the 


over the signature of Mr Thomas P. Hunt. 


suggestions contained therein are new, and (as the author 


has been kind enough to observe that “any farther re- 
marks will be cheerfully made when requested,”) Lhave 
taken the liberty of proposing a few inquiries on the sub- 
ject, most of which have been elicited by the communi- 
cation above referred to. By giving thema place in your 
journal you will very much oblige ove interested in the 
subject. 

1. Mr Hunt says, “ never let your roosters run togeth- 
er.” Ina large poultry-yard, how can it be avoided ? 

2. Should their ‘ animal food’’ be cooked or given 
them raw? In what quantities, and how prepared ? 

3. What temperature is requisite to keep fowls “warm” 
in the enld season, and at the same time be healthy ? 

4, What degree of heat is required to raise chickens 
successfully, in ‘a room warmed by a stove’’? 

5. What should be the size of the room say for 200 
chicks hatched on the same day, and would so many do 
well together ? 

6. Would it not be well to put one old hen in the 
room at the time the chicks are placed there ? 

7. What should be the furniture, etc. cf such a room, 
and how should it-be arranged for the best advantage ? 

8. How soon after hatching should the chicks be taken 
away from the hens (to be raised in this manner,) and 
what disposal should be made of the mothers ? 

9. How long would it be well to confine the chicks in 
the room ? 

10. Why are not sngar beets, carrots, ruta baga, or oth- 
er roots, when boiled or steamed, good food for poultry ? 

11. How long does the “ moulting season” continue ? 

12. Are the “ Creole’ fowls a native breed, and can 
they be obtained? What is their color and particular 
shape ? 

13. Where can the ‘ Booby” fowls be purchased ? 

My stock consists of about two hundred, and the breeds 
are the Poland, Dorking, Surrey, and Malay, with a few 
Creepers and comraon fowls. To the first named I give 
the preference. 

Respectfully, T. W. 


We publish the above queries, and hope we may hear 
from our friend Hunt in reply. 
sylvania, this cannot be immediately expected 
gret that we cannot fully answer the questions of our cor- 
respondent at once. 


As he is now in Penn- 
We re- 


In respect to the Ist question; we believe it would be 
impracticable, unless there are enclosures or yards which 
are completely fenced and secured from intrusion. 

2. To the second question, their food may be given 
them either in a raw or cooked state. It is generally pre- 
ferred in a raw state. The amountcannot be prescribed, 
but they may be fed with liver or coarse pieces of meat 
occasionally. Some animal food is indispensable to their 
health. 


3. Artificial heat can only be necessary in intense cold. 


| Let the hen-house be faced to the south, and thoroughly 
| closed at the back side; let it be glazed so as to admit 
the sun; let the entrances be near the ground, and in 
| winter not numerous, and capable of being closed at night, 
| and the roosting places so that they can sit together ; and 
they will be comfortable enough. 
| 4 After the first few days 45 to 50 deg. will be warm 
| enough. 
| 5. 20 ft. by 30 ft. and 15 ft. in height would be ample. 
| The floor should be the ground ; and cleanliness is high- 
| ly important ; so also is fresh air, 
| 6° Itis not necessary. A celebrated poulterer near 
| London, had some statues of hens made of wood, with 
| their wings and bocies covered with flannel or woolen, 
| under which the chickens nestled. These are said to 
| have answered very well. 
| 7. If for chickens exclusively, nothing but roosting 
| places and inclined steps to-reach them are needed, with 
the wooden mothers above referred to and a watering 
tub. If for a poultry house, to which ingress and egress 
may be free, boxes to lay in and poles upon which to 


roost. 

8 The mothers will dispose of themselves The 
chickens may be taken away at a week old, if due provi- 
sion is made for their comfort. Excepting in cold weath- 
er, an open yard is much preferable for them to range in 
at pleasure than confinement in a covered building. 

9. According to your discretion. 

10. Do not know of their having been tried —but proba- 
bly not comparable to potatoes. 

11. Two to three months in autumn. 

12. Cannot answer. The best fowls for the produc- 
tion of eggs which have come within our knowledge are 
the Sicilian ; a dark colored, full sized fowl, with a tow- 
ering plume. 

13. Know boobies enough, but not of the feathered 
tribe. A friend has told us that he found at Head’s table 
in Philadelphia on one o casion a pair of fowls weighing 
17 pounds, and that Mr Head said they were common in 
that market. These we should think were the “Great 
Boobies’ They were probably originally from Calcutta. 
We have had of this kind, which we suppose may be the 
Malay, referred to by our correspondent. The roosters 
of this tribe must not be placed with our common fowls. 

We are inclined to believe that the Poland hen is the 
same with the Sicilian. 

We trust our friend Hunt will answer in due season, 
and with all fit learning and experience. We throw out 
these hints merely as an apology for an answer. 


H.C. 





Boston, 2d March, 1840. 
To Benjamin Guild, Esq., Corresponding Secretary Massa- 
chusetts Agricultn:al Society : 

Drar Sir—Atthe request of some of the Trustees I 
submit to you some account of the process adopted by 
Mrs Harriet F. Blake, on the farm of Geo. Denny, Esq., 
Westboro’, of making butter, a sample of which I had 
the pleasure of submitting to the Board at their last meet- 
ting ; and a small sample of which I send to-day. 

The cows, as [ have seen, are kept with most exem- 
plary neatness, certainly not excelled in my observation. 
“The fore part of the winter,” Mr Blake says, “ the cat- 
tle are fed with cut feed (Green’s straw cutter is used,) of 
meadow hay, barley-straw, husks, allowing each cow half 
a bushel of ruta baga per day. Since the cows have calved 
they are allowed two parts of English hay and one of 
meadow hay or barley-straw, with: one peck of carrots 
twice a day to eachcow. They are kept clean and fed 
with regularity.” 





The milk is placed in tin pails, the pails put in a cal- 
dron of boiling water and allowed to stand until scalding 
hot, and then put in pans to cool and remain until the 
cream is taken off. At the time of churning, a pint of 
heated milk is put into one pail of cream. ‘The cream is 
not allowed to come near the fire, as it has a tendency to 
make the butter oily and of a light color. The time oc- 
The 
butter is taken into a marble tray; the buttermilk all 


cupied in churning never exceeds half an hour. 


pressed out with the hand; the salt rolled toa fine pow- 
der and thoroughly blended with the butter. 

Mr Denny adds in a note; “ Three years ago I pro- 
cured a marble butter tray with a hole through the cen- 
tre, that the buttermilk might escape as expressed from 
the butter,, The object was, that the butter might be 
worked in warm weather without ice; and presuming 
that it would be sweeter than wood during warm weath- 
er.” 

The sample of butter which I presented at the last 
meeting, was made when the cows were fed on carrots. 
The sample which I send to-day was made when the 
cows were fed one week upon beets instead of carrots. 
Mr Denny adds: “ The color of the butter is changed, 
and I think the quality also. I have always leaned on 
the side of carrots ; aud on the whole am of the opinion 
that for neat stock they are the best and most profitable. 
Perhaps,” he adds, “ you will observe that the butter has 
more of a putty appearance when cut than that made 
from carrots. I have no doubt that beets will produce 
more milk than carrots, but inferior in quality.” 

I am of opinion that the trustees will consider this sam- 
ple of butter as of superior quality, especially for winter 
butter. The trustees will undérstand that Mr Denny 
had no view to present this matter to the Board; and has 
given this account at my request. The butter seemed to 
me to be of such remarkable excellence for winter butter, 
that I knew the exhibition of it would gratify the trus- 
tees ; and especially as showing, that with proper feed- 
ing of the cows and neat and skilful dairy management, 
almost as good butter may be sent to our market in winter 
as in June ; and this deserves encouragement. 

Should the trustees be of opinion that Mrs Blake’s 
neatness and skill, as well as her husband’s good man- 








agement of his cows, deserve their commendation, an 
honorable notice of them, if it were only the expression 
| of their favorable judgment in the case would, I am per- 
suaded, conduce to farther enterprise and improvement 
in this matter of simple and innocent luxury. 
I am, sir, with the highest respect, 
Your ob’ serv’t, 


HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agricultural Survey. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, beld March 
21, 1840, Mr Colman, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, having present- 
ed some butter of great freshness and excellence from the 
‘dairy of Mrs Blake, on the farm of Mr George Denny, 
| at Westboro’ — 

It was voted, that the Treasurer be authorised to pur- 
chase and transmit to Mrs Blake, as a premium for her 
skill and success, a cream-pot or any other article of sil- 
ver of the value of twelve dollars, and that the commu- 
nication of the Commissioner be published. 

A copy of the record. 
(Signed) 
Boston, 6th April, 1840 


BENJAMIN GUILD, 
Recording Sec’ry. 





The Commissioner had great pleasure in receiving and 
| transmitting the above well deserved premium to Mrs 
| Harviet F. Blake, of Westboro’, on Saturday last. 
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Nore.—In the notice of the very superior potatoes pre- 
sented at the tenth agricultural meeting, as having been 
raised from the seed of the Chenango, by Mr Pollard, of 
Maine, it was, by an inadvertence, omitted to be men- 
tioned that they were received by the Commissioner 
through the politeness of the Messrs Hovey, of Boston, 
who have some of them remaining at their store in Mer- 


chants’ Row. They have proved excellent von being 


boiled H.C. 




















BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, April 6, 1540. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 25 yoke Working | 
Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 310 Sheep and 1570 Swine. 
40 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week ; about the same prices were obtained, viz. a 
few extra brought $7 00. First quality, $6 50 a $6 75. 
Second quality, $6 00 a $625. Third quality, $5 50 
a $6 00. 

Working Oxen.—Sales $85, $92, $100, $110, $115. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $24, $27, $31, $35, $42. 

Sheep —Lots were sold at $3 00, $2 25, $4 25, $5 00, 
and a few at $6 00. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle at 4 1-2 and 4 3-4 for sows, 
and 5 1-2 and 5 3-4 for barrows, Large 5 1-4. At 
retail 5 to 6 1-2. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending April 5. 








April, 1840. | 7A-M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M.| Wind. 





Monday, 30 48 46 56 Ss 
Tuesday, 31 | 33 | 43 38 W. 
Wednesday, I | 30 46 34 Ss. W. 
Thursday, 2 32 38 38 N. W. 
Friday, 3 31 | 52 30 | Ww. 
Saturday, 4 33 60 | 48 Ww. 
Sunday, 5| 36 | 43 44 | N.W. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Mulberries, &c. 

Fruit Trees of all the different species, of the 

most celebrated kinds. ‘The Catalogue of Fruit 

and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and 

Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is rea- 

ame (ly and wil! be sent to all who apply. In that 

catalogue the very best kinds of fruit,so far as proved, are 
particularly designated by a *. 

Morus Multicaulis and other Mulherries, Cockspur Thorns, 
Buckthorns, Strawherries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, &c. 
&e. Dahtlias, Roses, Honeysuckles, &c. 

All orders will be promptly attended to; and trees, when 
so ordered, will be securely packed for safe transportation 


to distant places. WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Nonantun Hill, Newton, April 8, 1840. 








Scions of Fruit Trees Wanted. 

The subscriber wishes to procure Scions of the following. 
for which an equivalent will be given in money or choice 
Scions. 

Favirs.— Early Bergamot Pear, of Coxe. Sheuk’s Pear, 
from Pennsylvania, Burlingame Pear, from Marietta, Ohio. 
Green Sweet, Hightop Sweet, and Seek no Further, of 
Thatcher's American Orchardist. Dartmouth Sweet Apple. 
Lewiston Egg Plum, Tomlinson’s Chariotte, Gufford’s La. 
fayette, of Prince’s Pomological Manual. And all the Plums 
originated by Mr Corse, of Montreal, except the Nota Bena. 


: ROBERT MANNING. 
Pomological Garden, Salem, April 3, 1840. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

The highly cultivated Farm of the late Captain A. Dela- 
no, situated in North Charlestown, N. H. four miles from 
the flourishing village of Clarmont, containing 160 acres of 
first rate arable and wood land, with a well finished two sto- 
ry dwelling house with all necessary out buildings, unfailing 
walter at house and barns, two good barns, with shed 80 by 
20 feet, and all necessary huildings for a well stocked farm: 
together with a good assortment of young fruit trees, among 
which is a fine variety of pear and apple in a flourishing 
condition, with two good gardens. Terms liberal. Ana 


to H. F. DELANO, on th ; ) y 
BARD, Esq. vw albeg e premises, or ISAAC HUB 


BONE MANURE. 

A good supply of ground hones constantly on hind, and 
for sale at William Chace’s mill, ove and a half miles north- 
west of Providence bridge. 

A sample may be seen at Remington and Whitman’s 


store, No. 32 Market St. Providence, R I 


Also, Bone Mills on a new and improved construction, for 
sale at the above place. 
April 8. 8t 





| grans,or Rose scented fine Double Crimson; P. 
Double Chinese Crimson. 





North C harlestown, April 8, 1340, tf* 


SPLENDID P LONIES, 

AT RETUCEU PRICES. 
Peony Whittleji, or Chinese Double White ; Prony fra- 
Humet, 
All the three preceding at 31 | 
each. Also. P. Tenuifolia or Single Crimson ; Double Crim- | 








upen moderate terms. For further information application | 
can be made to the subscriber in Cambridge. 

Cambridge, April 1. 3u* OZIAS MORSE, | 
TAVERN FOR SALE, 

For sale, at public auction, on ‘Thursday, April 9th, 1840, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M., the Tavern situated on Waltham Plain, 
known as the Green Tavern, formerly kept by Leonard 
Smith, now oceupied hy Nathan Nourse, together with the 
land adjoming, consisting of 25 acres of pastaring and Til- 
laze. ‘The premises are too well known to need a particular 
description. The house and land wiil be sold together, or 
the land in lots as may be desired. ‘The sale will be posi 
tive and the terms liberal. For further particulars inquire 
of FRANCIS WINSHIP, Brighton. 

March 25, 1840 








Buckthorns. 

Buckthorns for Hedges, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & 
CO. from 20 to $30 per thousand, according to size and age. 

March 25. 


BROUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 

We have recently received 50 lbs. fresh Broussa Mulberry 
Seed, which we offer by the ounce or pound. 

March il. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

GARDEN FOR SALE. 

MOSES GREENLEAF, of Bolton, offers for sale about 
10 acres of fine land, on which is a good house and harn, and 
a good assortment of fine fruit. He has raised on this 
ground Onions, at the rate of 750 bushels to the acre. Per- 
sons wishing to purchase would do well to call and view the 
premises, or inquire at the N. KE. Farmer Uffice. 

March 25. 











TO FARMERS. 
500 casks Lime, of good quality, for sale by the subscribers 
at their wharf Front Street 
We would remind consumers of this article that the casks | 
are larger and bave at least one fourth more in quantity than 
in former years. Price 112 cents per cask. 
CAKTER & WILLARD. 
February 26. 4w 





—| 
FOR SALE, 
A short horned Durham Bull, bright red, four years old in | 


April next, was raised hy Gorham f'arsons, Esq. at Brigh- | 


ton Apply to MARTIN DAVIS, River Street, Dotchester. | 


March 25. 6t* 


WHOLESALE 


PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


Auum, American, . ‘ 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs, 
Pot, : ‘ 
scans, white, Foreign, 
Domestic, . 


Berer, mess, ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 
No. lL. 
prime, 
Brereswax, white, 
yellow, 


BaisTLes, American, 
Burren, shipping, 


Hay, best English, per ton, . 
Eastern screwed, 
Hops, ist quality, 
2d quality, 
Larp, Boston, 
southern, . . . : 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, 
do. country do. 
3altimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
Boston, do. slaughter, 
Boston dry hides, 
Lime, best sort, : 
Mo asses, New Orleans, . “ 
Sugar House, 
Oi, Sperm, Spring, 
Winter, 

Whale, refined, 

Linseed, American, 

Neat's Foot, . : ‘ : 
Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 tbs. 
Porx, extra clear, ° ‘ 

clear, 
Mess, 
Prime, . 
Whole Hogs, 
Seens: Herd’s Grass, 
Red Top, southern, 


northern, 
Canary, ‘ ‘ ° 
Hemp, 
Flax 


i , : ‘ 
Red Clover, northern, 
Southern Clover, 

Soap, American, Brown, 

2 Castile, 

Ta.iow, tried, . 

TrAzLes, ist sort, . é . ° 

Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 


American, full blood, washed, | 


do. 3-4ths do, 
do. 1-2 do. 
do. 1-4 and common, 
£_; ( Pulled superfine, : 
=z Q No. |, : , 
ts j No. 2, ° . . 
z ™\| No. 3, ° ° 





son; Roseo or Rose Colored; P. Carnea or flesh colored ; dairy, 
Albiflora or Single White; Double Crimson. An assort-| Caxpies, mould, 
| ment of all colors. WILLIAM KENRICK. °| dipped, 
Newton, April 8. | sperm, 
FARMING AND GARDE TOOLS, | Creese, new milk, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | “'?*®, fined.” 
and Seed Store, No. 51 & 52 Nertly Market Street. Pi Mi — 
500 dozen Cast Stee! aud other Scythes. | Bone Manune, , wy 
300, * Patent Scythe Snathes. = cathy. 
200 “ Common do. do. | Featnens, northern, geese, . ' 
109 “* Cast Steel Hoes | southern, geese, - 
7 - ig . 
200 “ Crooked Neck Hoes. Fiax. (Aapemienn) ata 
200 “ Common do. Fisu, Cod, Gran Bank, . 
100 “ Prong do. Bay, Chaleur, . ° 
100 6“ = Garden do. superior, —*, - : . . 
500 Hay Rakes. Mackerel, oo l ° 
1500 “ Scythe Rifles. : “ “y 
500“ do. Stenes. eg OO ey) 
100 “ Ames’ and other Shovels. Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. 
60 * Spedes. . Salmon, No. 1, , , ‘ 
oo | Ms ks. Lour, Genesee, cush, . . . 
a “ —" _ Baltimore, Howard street, 
300 pair Trace Chains. Richmond conel, ‘ 
100 “ Ox ri Alexandria wharf, 
200 Halter do. Ml hess ca % 
300 Chains for tying up Cattle. er ae epee. Corn : iets es 
Together with a most complete assortment of Farming and | ‘“*4!* + VOT, pee oe ages 
Garden Tools of every description. white. "y ’ 
3 —_ —_ . * ‘ 
_Marchil. «JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Rye, northern, 
TO LET. ; Barley, : Sede 
A large Garden, Green House and Hot House, situated in Oats, northern, (prime) . 
Cambridge, about one mile north of the University, and southern, . 
within three miles of Faneuil Hall Market. Said Garden | Grinpsrownes, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 
contains about four acres of excellent land, and the houses | do. do. do. finished | 
are spacious and convenient, and well stocked with young | Hams, northern, . ; - . 
Grape Vines. The above described property will be let} southern and western, . 
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WIN; 
FLIPS, NURSERIES, 


BRIGHTON, MASS, 


The proprietors of this Nursery are now ready 
to receive orders for their extensive assortment 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, For st Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbaceous Plauts, Roses, Green House 
Plants, Vines, &c. 

Orders from a distance will he properly packed to go with 
safety to any part of the United States, and will be delivered 
in the city free of expense. 

The Nursery grounds are five and a balf miles from the 
city, by the Worcester Rail Road; cars stop three times a 
day Orders by mail addressed to Messrs. WINSHIP, 
Brighton, Mass., will he promptly attended to. 








PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &e. 

2,000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 

1,000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 
and extra size—many of therm have borne the 
past season. 

500 Quince Trees. 

3,000 lsabella and Catawla Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pend’s Seedling. 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots. 

5,000 Wilmbt’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced. 

Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 

All orders left at this office, and at Gould & Howe’s Tron 
Store, 8 Faneuil Hall, or with the subscriber at Cambridge- 
port, will meet with immediate attention. 

SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 





March 4. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


An extensive assortment of Fruit Trees—a 
large-variety of Ornamental Trees of large size 
—Flowering Shrubs—a very extensive variety 
of Roses—Pzonies and Herbaceous Plants, &e. 
80,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis of large size 

and Southern growth. Also 1000 bushels Rohan Potatoes. 
For sale by JOHN A. KENRICK,. 
Newton, March 4, 1840. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


For sale by S. & G. HYDE, near Newton 
Corner, Mass. 
5,000 Grafted Apples, superior kinds. 
2,000 do Pears, choicd collection. 
10,000 Cherry Trees, do. do. 
5,000 Peach Trees, do, do. 
500 Orange Quince. 

Also, a large collection of Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs, for sale by the subscribers. Orders left at this 
office, or at the Nursery, will receive prompt attention. 

March 4. tf 





SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES FUR SALE. 


The collection of fruits cultivated at the 
Pomologicu] Garden consists of more than [400 
varieties cf the Apple, Pear, Plain, Cherry and 
Peach. Scions of all those which have been 
proved are offered to nurserymen and others. — 





Gentlemen wishing to send collections of American fruits te 
their friends in Europe can he furnished with most of those 


of first rate —. They are warranted true to their names, 
| 


cases cut from ‘ruit bearing trees. 


ROBERT MANNING. 


and are 1 8 
Salem, January 28, 1540. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale a 
great variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs at Nursery prices, consisting of Ap- 
ple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry of every 
variety. 

Horse Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Mountain Ash, Sil- 
ver leaved Aberle, Spruce, Fir, Larch and other Ornamental 
Trees. 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c. 

Also—Roses, Honeysuekles, Altheas, Snowberries, Per- 
sian Lilacs, &c. 

Orders carefully executed, and the trees well packed, in 
such a manner that they can be sent without injury to any 
part of the country. 

March 11. ‘ 

FARM FOR SALE, 

For sale, a superior farm of nearly fifty acres, between 
Boston and Lowell, 15 miles from the former place; on 
which is situated a convenient dwelling house, harn, and 
other builings in good repair, and an orchard of choice fruit 
trees For further particulars inquire of the subserihers, No- 
62 North Market Strect. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
February 26, 6w* 














AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL TOOLS, 

Just received, at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
per Ship Chatam, from England, a splendid assortinent 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, viz. 

100 dozen best Cast Steel Sickles. 


50 “ — stout Cast Steel Briar Hooks. 
25 “ Breaking up Hoes. 
f a 


5 Pruning Chisels with Saws. 


2) “pair Grass Shears. 
25 “ pair Pruning Shears, with slides. 
25  “ pair Ladies Ivory handle do. do. 
25 “ pair Ladies Coco do. do. 
5 “ Large Hedge Shears. 
25  “ Wakefield’s Pruning Shears, with slides. 
10 © Vine Shears. 
50 “ Large Pruning Knives. 
25 “ Badding do do 
le “ Cast Steel Edging do 
a. ne “ Hay do. 
40 & a “ Garden Trowels. 
20 * Bill Hooks. 
10 “ Furze Bills. 
10 “ Gentlemens Bricht Bills. 
9 ” Horticultural Hatchets. 
50 “ Dutch Hoes. 
April 1. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SINA SILK WORMS EGGS. 

The Eggs of the celebrated Sina Silk Worm, now offered 
for sale, were raised in 1839 by M. Camille Beauvais, super- 
interdent of the experimental silk farm, established near 
Paris, by the government of France. The Sina Silk Worm 
was introduced to France from China by Louis XVI. in 
1734, and has been proved by M. Beauvais to be supe- 
rior to all other silk worms. They are also stated to 
possess the precious property of hatching simultaneously. 
Just received, by the subseriber, from the Chevalier Bodin, 
who is the only agent for their sale in France. 

Each sheet contains an ounce and is signed “ Camille 


Beauvais.” Price $8. 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
Or apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 25. eptf 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

A wooden two story house, with six acres of fertile land, 
situated in Medford, within half a mile of the village. 
Said house contains four rooms on the first floor and six 
chambers. The premises are plentifully vy come with a 
variety of choice fruit trees, in a thrifty and bearing condi- 
tion. 

A portion of the land is a superior locution for a ship- 
yard. The above is a pleasant and desirable place for a coun- 
try residence. 

For terms inquire of JONATHAN BROOKS, near the 

remises, or WILLIAM BRIGHAM, No. 35 Court Street, 
joston. 

March 25. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
A valuable farm in Harvard, County of Worcester, the 
well known Bromfield Place; an excellant dairy farm, well! 
wooded, the house spacious, fitted for two distinct families. 
The situation among the most pleasant to be found, especially 
for aprivate or High Schoel. Vordering a part of the farm isa 
beautiful sheet of water, containing two islands belonging to 
the estate. Inquire of the Subscriber at South Natick. 
March 4, 1840. I. H. T. BLANCHARD. 








FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
A good collection of Apple, Fear, Plum, Cherry and Peach 


Trees, for sale at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. 
Salem, March 18, 1840. ROBERT MANNING. 














Green House Plants. 


Green House Plants of every description furnished at 
short notice, and well boxed, so that they may be sent to any 
part of the country in safety 

March 11. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

White Silesia Sugar Beet Seed. 

1000 Ib. of the genuine White Silesia Sugar Beet Seed ; 
the hest variety for the production of Beet Sagar aud war- 
ranted to be pure from mixture. 

For eale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 52 North 
Market Street. Boston, March 4, 1840. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 
A few barrels of genuine Roban [Potatoes may be had on 
application to the subscriber. Price $5 per barrel. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, February 19. 


GARDEN MATS. 


For sale at the New England Farmer, 100 dozen Garden 
Mats, of extra quality, for covering hot beds, Xc. 
Feb. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


BONE MANURE. 

| The subscriber informs his friends and the publi+, that 

| after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that cround 

| hones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
| and solicits the patronage of the agricultural comm tnity. 
| Price at the Mill 32 cents per bushel ; put up in casks aid de- 
| livered at any part of the city at 374 cents per bushel, and no 
| charge for casks or carting. 
| Also, Oyster Shel! Lime, price 19 cents per bushel at the 
| kiln; put up in casks four bushels each at 60 cents per cask 
| delivered at any part of the city. 
| Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
|bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
| Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
| Office will meet with prompt attention. 


March 4, 1840. NAHUM WAR)». 


——$—— 


Peseta eee Let a ee 

New York Urate and Poudrette Company. 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. are agents to receive subscrip- 
|} tion for stock in“ The New York Urate and Poudretic 
Company. 

The manures are not divided among the Stockholders, as 
are those belonging to another establishment, but sold, to ap- 
plicants, for cash on delivery. Orders are supplied in the 
order of time in which they are received. Urate 50 cents and 
Poudrette 40 cents per bushel, with contingent charges for 
bags or barrels. &e. 

The material is disinfected and rendered free from offen- 
sive smell, by a compound, every part of which is in itself a 
good manure. 

The experience of the past and present years, 1833 and 
1839, on Long Island, has satisfied many of the farmers that 
these manures have the quickest operation upon vegetable 
matter, produring greater abundance, and the honpied of any 
manure they have ever tried. 


Amended instructions for their use, the result of practical 
experience, will be furnished on application. The effect of 
Poudrette upon Grape Vines and Morus Multicaulis is be- 
yond all comparison. JOSEH BRECK & CO., Agents. 
March 11. 

FLOWER SEEDS—CHOICK VARIETIES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received a choice ass yrt- 
ment of Flower Seeds from England and France, which, in 
aidition to what have been raised under their own insp2c- 
tion, embrace the finest collectien to be found in the coun- 
try, including all the new Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials 
worthy of cultivation; neatly done up in papers at 61-4, 
12 1-2, and 25 cents each. For sale at 51 and 52 North 
Market Street. 

February 5. 





SILK WORMS EGGS. 

Just received, a few ounces of Silk Worms Eggs, from 
Smyrna, said to be of a superior variety. Price $8 per 
a seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

April 1. 





ROHAN POTATOES, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse anid 
Seed Store, Ne. 52 North Market Street, at $4 per barre}. 
October 16 JOSEPH BRECK & CO 





BOA FOR EDGINGS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale 500 yards of Bux 
for edgings, in prime order; price 374 cents per yard: every 
yard will make two when reset. 





Giant and Early Wilmot Rhubard. 
Roots of extra large size a: 25 cents per root, for sale hy 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Asparagus Roots. 
Large transplanted Asparagus Roots, for sale hy JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 
Also—Strawherry Plants, of approved sorts. 


Box, 
For sale at the Garden of SAMUEL DOWNER, in Dor- 
chester a small lot of tall Box. Also, a large lot of short 
box, with fine roots and will make a neat border. 
March 11. 3t * 


Isabella Grape Vines. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Isahella Grape 
Vines, of a large size, many of them having borne fruit the 
last season. 
March 25. 


— 





THE NEW ENGLASD FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annim 
payable at the end of the year—hut those who pay witha 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce 
duction of 50 cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTFRS, 
I7 SCHOOL STRERT..... BOSTON 
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